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REDUCIBILITY AND INTENTIONAL WORDS 


ANY philosophers have argued that the irreducibility of 

psychological statements to physical ones is proof of the ex- 
istence of mental substance or psychical phenomena. For ex- 
ample, Albert Hofstadter has argued against Ryle that psycho- 
physical dualism can be refuted only if psychological explanations 
or theories can be reduced to (i.e., shown to be theorems in) some 
comprehensive physical theory.1 And more recently, in a very 
interesting article, R. M. Chisholm has attempted to show that 
Hofstadter’s point can be supported from an examination of ordi- 
nary language.” According to Chisholm, if much of our ordinary 
vocabulary (e.g., words like ‘‘looks for,’’ ‘‘believes,’’ ‘‘desires,’’ 
‘‘hopes,’’ ‘‘expects’’) for psychological descriptions is not trans- 
latable without remainder into a vocabulary describing neural 
activities or organic responses, then it follows that the untrans- 
latable remainder indicates something peculiarly psychical. To 
be sure, Chisholm and Hofstadter differ in their identification of 
the physical. Hofstadter identifies it with the entities and proc- 
esses which constitute the subject-matter of physical science. 
Chisholm identifies it more simply with the observable behavior of 
human and animal bodies and/or internal physiological processes. 
Correspondingly, since the mental is more or less vaguely the ir- 
reducibly non-physical, they differ in their identification of it also. 
But these differences are relatively unimportant. What is im- 
portant is that they employ essentially the same kind of argument 
from irreducibility to establish either the plausibility or fact of 
dualism. This argument from irreducibility as used by these phi- 
losophers is a tremendous mistake and productive of bad meta- 
physics in many departments of philosophy. My purpose in this 
paper is threefold: (1) to exhibit the pattern of the irreducibility 
argument; (2) to show in several exemplifications of the pattern 
that it does not prove what it is thought to prove, viz., the exist- 
ence of unobservable entities, structures, properties, or processes; 
(3) to show what it does prove. For the sake of definiteness and 
in order to show how these general points bear upon the particular 


1A. Hofstadter, ‘Professor Ryle’s Category Mistake,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLVIII (1951), pp. 257-270. 


2 Roderick M. Chisholm, ‘‘Intentionality and the Theory of Signs,’’ 
Philosophical Studies, Vol. III (June 1952), pp. 56-63. 
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problem of the distinction between the physical and the psychical, 
I have chosen to direct my arguments against Chisholm. The 
first part of this paper will, therefore, be an exposition of Chis. 
holm’s thesis. 


I 


Chisholm’s argument is a revival of an old thesis of Brentano 
and a restatement of it in modern linguistic form. The thesis of 
Brentano is that intentionality is a peculiarity of psychical phe- 
nomena. Chisholm explains that what are sometimes called psy- 
chological attitudes, such as believing, desiring, hoping, wishing, 
and the like, are characterized by intentionality or intentional 
inexistence. This means that attitudes can be said to have ob- 
jects even though the objects which they can be said to have may 
not exist. Diogenes can have the attitude of looking for an honest 
man even though he doesn’t find one and there is no honest man 
to be found. A horse can have the attitude of expecting oats in 
ten minutes, even though the event expected fails to occur. 

Psychological attitudes most clearly illustrate Brentano’s the- 
sis, but intentionality is understood to be a peculiarity of psychical 
phenomena in general. It is asserted that ‘‘no physical phenom- 
ena show anything like it; hence intentionality affords a criterion 
of the mental or psychical.’’ For Chisholm this means that the 
criterion provides a principle by means of which various forms of 
behaviorism can be examined. The success of the behaviorist 
program of reducing psychical phenomena to physical ones be- 
comes by this principle dependent on the reduction of the property 
of intentionality, i.e, reduction of statements containing inten- 
tional terms to ones containing no intentional terms. 


Now the definition given of intentional statements and terms is 
as follows: 


A simple categorical statement (for example, ‘‘Parsifal sought the Holy 
Grail’’) is intentional if it uses a substantival expression (in this instance, 
*¢the Holy Grail’’) without implying either that there is or there isn’t any- 
thing to which the expression truly applies. We may also say that the verb 
of such a statement is intentional or is used intentionally. And we could 
say that a compound statement (for example, ‘‘If Parsifal sought the Holy 
Grail, he was a Christian’’) is intentional if any of its components would be 
intentional when asserted categorically. [Chisholm, p. 57.] 


Chisholm points out that this definition would seem to allow 
a dispositional statement such as ‘‘The house is vulnerable to fu- 
ture hurricanes’’ to be classified as intentional. But because it 
can be translated into another sentence in which no intentional 
terms appear, viz., the sentence ‘‘If there should be future hurri- 
canes, the house would be damaged,’’ it is not really intentional. 
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In contrast to this reducible statement concerning the potential 
behavior of a house, consider a psychological statement about a 
human being: ‘‘Jones understood the message that his aunt is 
waiting at the station.’’ Can behaviorist methods of describing 
Jones’ understanding of the words of the message or any case of 
‘interpreting signs’’ avoid the use of intentional terms? 

Chisholm considers two behaviorist theories of signs. But his 
main point is made in criticism of what he calls the preparatory 
stimulus theory of sign interpretation. According to this theory 
a sign is to be viewed as affecting the organism’s responses or 
dispositions to respond to the referent. As a result of being 
stimulated by the sign, the organism will respond differently if 
subsequently stimulated by the referent than it would otherwise 
have done. Chisholm expresses this in the following formula: 
“‘S is a sign of E for O, if and only if S occasions in O a disposi- 
tion which would be fulfilled if E were to occur, or which would 
be disrupted if E were not to occur’’ (p. 60). ‘‘Fulfill’’ and 
‘“‘disrupt’’ are defined non-intentionally. It is suggested that by 
‘‘fulfill’’? we should understand ‘‘yes-feeling’’ and by ‘‘disrupt,’’ 
‘“‘surprise.’’ ‘‘Thus we might say that, as a result of being stimu- 
lated by the bell, the dog would have a yes-feeling if food were 
provided and would be surprised if it were not.’’ Further, ‘‘let 
us assume that we can provide causal nonintentional accounts of 
yes-feelings and surprises; possibly they can be defined by means 
of such terms as ‘reinforcement,’ ‘disequilibration,’ and ‘shock’ ”’ 
(p. 61). 

Chisholm allows that sign interpretation of this description 
may occur among animals, but claims that difficulties in principle 
occur when an attempt is made to describe human behavior in this 
way. These difficulties concern the spectfication of the occasions 
upon which appropriate fulfillments and disruptions must occur 
and they lead to a reintroduction of the intentional concepts we 
are trying to eliminate. Consider the original example of Jones 
understanding his telegram. The preparatory stimulus theory 
would describe this as follows: Jones interprets certain marks as 
a sign that his aunt is waiting at the railroad station. On the 
preparatory stimulus definition of signs, this must be translated: 
“‘As a result of being stimulated by the words, Jones would ex- 
perience a yes-feeling if his aunt were at the station or would ex- 
perience surprise if she were not.’’ Chisholm’s objection to this 
translation is as follows: 


If Jones avoids the station, however, the requisite fulfillment or disruption 
may not occur. Shall we add, then, the qualification ‘‘. . . provided Jones 
Visits the station’’? If his visit to the station is brief and if he is not con- 
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cerned about his aunt, the requisite experiences may still fail to occur. Shall 
we add ‘‘. .. provided he looks for his aunt’’? But now we have an in- 
tentional term again. . . . Moreover, [additional qualifications about what 
Jones would perceive and believe are necessary]. ... We cannot, at this 
point, interpret the term ‘‘perceive’’ nonintentionally, construing it merely 
in terms of light waves, sensible stimulation, ete. For if Jones were to meet 
his aunt and if she were to serve as a visual stimulus object, etc., he might 
yet take her to be someone else. [Pp. 61-62.] 


In summary, Chisholm’s difficulty is that: 


We have found it necessary to add that the organism, rather than be merely 
stimulated by the referent, must perceive it, or recognize it, or have it mani- 
fested to him, or take something to be it, or else we must add that these in- 
tentional events do not occur. We have seen that it may be necessary to add 
that the organism must look for the referent ... that the organism must 
have certain beliefs concerning the nature of the conditions under which he 
perceives, or fails to perceive, the referent. [P. 62.] 


Chisholm considers the failure of the preparatory stimulus 
theory to explain Jones’ understanding of his telegram to be typi- 
eal of behaviorist theories of any kind of psychological phenomena. 
His conclusion is that either the necessity for intentional terms 
is proof of the existence of mental events or the behaviorists are 
right, and there are no intentional events. But since the behavior- 
ists have failed to reduce intentional terms the presumption is in 
favor of the former alternative. 


II 


I shall now state my objections to this argument. First three 
minor objections: : 


(1) I agree that the preparatory stimulus theory is a bad 
theory, but for reasons quite other than Chisholm’s. The theory 
has serious limitations because it seems clear that words, sentences, 
and therefore Jones’ message are not signs. According to the 
theory’s definition of ‘‘sign,’’ a sign necessarily has a referent. 
But no words have referents. Some words can be used to make 
references, e.g., names and generally what P. F. Strawson calls 
referring expressions. But most words are not used for the pur- 
pose of referring. What objects can ‘‘is,”’ ‘‘or,’’ ‘‘hello,’’ ‘‘red- 
dish,’’ ‘‘the square root of two’’ be used to refer to? And many 
things we call signs are not referring expressions—what does 
‘“‘stop’’ in a stop-sign refer to? Some signs are signs to, not signs 
of. What object does the message ‘‘Your aunt is waiting at the 
station’’ refer to? The aunt, the waiting, the station, all three, 
the fact which the sentence of the message is used to state? But 
if the statement is false, there is, of course, no fact for it to desig- 
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nate and it is possible no aunt or waiting either. Also it seems 
clear that for a word or sentence to be understood by an organism 
is not for the organism to have modifications in its habits of re- 
sponding to referents. It is, no doubt, necessary to have estab- 
lished habits of response in order to understand a statement. But 
a statement does not evoke a habitual response—especially if it is 
not an idiom, but a combination of words never heard before. 
To give the meaning of a statement is not to produce an object 
corresponding to it, but to give the rules for the use of the words 
in it. But there are no rules or definitions or dictionaries of sen- 
tences. And if sentences do not have rules, to learn to under- 
stand the sentence is not to acquire a habit of responding to the 
sentence in the sense in which the dog learns what the bell is a 
sign of when it acquires a habit of salivating in response to it, or 
the children learn what the two rings mean when they acquire 
the habit of marching out of school in fire drill formation. 

(2) I agree with Chisholm that intentionality is a peculiarity 
of psychical phenomena (i.e., psychological: phenomena) and not 
of physical ones (i.e., non-psychological phenomena) in the trivial 
sense that only objects having psychological attitudes can expect, 
hope, desire, and wish. To say this is to say something almost 
tautological. Intentionality is a property of expecting essentially 
and not accidentally. One could not be said to expect something 
unless it were possible (logically possible) to expect it and not 
get it. Intentionality being a defining property of psychological 
attitudes, it is not surprising that physical (non-psychological) 
phenomena do not exhibit the property. Houses cannot be said 
to have psychological attitudes, i.e., do not have expectations and 
wishes. On the other hand it is only metaphorically that one says 
of a human being that his roof leaks or that the window (of his 
soul) is open. Light rays do not have psychological attitudes 
but they have wave-lengths. People do not have wave-lengths. 
People are industrious or not; mountains are neither. Mountains 
are steep or glacial or not; people are neither. Nothing of great 
import seems to follow from the fact and nobody (not even a re- 
ductive behaviorist) would deny the fact that people, houses, light 
rays, and mountains have various properties that make them dif- 
ferent sorts of things and eventually subject-matters of different 
actual or possible sciences. 

(3) My third objection refers to the fact that the preparatory 
stimulus theory is called a theory. By ‘‘theory’’ in this context 
Chisholm ought to mean ‘‘method of description’’ or simply ‘‘vo- 
eabulary of a certain type.’’ ‘‘Theory’’ here does not mean 
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‘‘explanation,’’ although to impose certain conditions upon de- 
scriptions is to permit corresponding possibilities of explanation. 
For instance, to demand certain kinds of quantitative descriptions 
permits the formulation of corresponding types of numerical laws, 
But to be able to describe quantitatively is not to have a theory or 
explanation of the subject-matter described. To have a way of 
assigning numbers (so that physical operations of addition can 
be carried out) to weights or intensities of illumination is not to 
have a theory of gravitation or of light. Similarly to be able to 
describe behavior in terms of stimuli and responses is not neces- 
sarily to succeed in explaining the behavior so described. For 
example, the stimulus-response vocabulary existed long before 
Norbert Wiener employed it in an explanation of teleological be- 
havior. But to succeed in explaining is not to do more describing.. 
My objections in (1) to the preparatory stimulus doctrine are not 
to it as an explanation, but simply as a vocabulary. It is far less 
adequate for distinguishing the variety of ‘‘signs’’ than ordinary 
English. 

(4) My main objection to Chisholm’s and also Hofstadter’s 
argument is the general assumption that the irreducibility of any 
kinds of statements can be, in itself, reason for believing in the 
existence of any kinds of entities. If this general assumption is 
mistaken then there is reason for doubting whether in particular 
the irreducibility of intentional statements is in itself a reason for 
believing in the existence of psychical phenomena. The general 
assumption can be abstracted as the pattern of Chisholm’s argu- 
ment and, as I shall try to show, many other metaphysical argu- 
ments. The following is a diagram of these arguments. (For 
brevity the irreducible statement = Jr, and the statements of the 
reduction =r.) Ir is to be translated into some conjunction 
1) %:---%n. It is shown that even if r,,r....1n are true, they do 
not entail Jr and that, in fact, in addition to r,,r,...1n other pro- 
visos expressed in statements of the Ir type Ir,,Ir,...Irn are 
necessary. It is important to note that neither Chisholm’s argu- 
ment nor most other non-reductivist arguments claim that the 
extended set (r,,1,...%n and Ir?...Ir,) entail the original state- 
ment to be reduced. It is not even necessary to make this weaker 
claim, although in some cases it may be legitimate. It seems, then, 
that what would conclusively refute Ir,, is not the denial of the 
conjunction of statements about observable behavior 1,,1,...1n 
nor even the failure of Ir?...Ir, but rather the establishment of 
not-Ir, on the basis of the failure of a large number of the state- 
ments of both types in the extended set. 
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Now the question arises, if Zr, is not reducible to r,...rn and 
(particularizing the general pattern) the latter are descriptive of 
some observable behavior, of what is the untranslatable remainder 
within Ir descriptive? To Chisholm, the answer appears to be 
psychical phenomena. But this is supported by no argument 
whatever, except that of irreducibility. It seems obvious to Chis- 
holm that if ‘‘Jones is looking for his aunt’’ is not translatable 
into ‘‘Jones is walking up and down the station’’ and various 
should-would statements about the observable behavior of Jones, 
then what is described over and above behavior by the term ‘‘looks 
for’’ is a psychic phenomena. 

Neglecting many other important differences for the moment, 
in the respect diagrammed above and only in that respect the 
situation is similar to the sort that appears in two very different 
contexts, viz., in ethics, and in the exact sciences—in physics. 


A. In moral philosophy we often find arguments which pur- 
port to show that statements containing ethical predicates (good) 
or verbs (ought) are not reducible to what appear to be relevant 
statements of natural fact, i.e., statements about what is pleasant 
or what is approved or what would happen, if certain things 
(which ought to be done) are not done. 

It is not important here to discuss these arguments or decide 
whether they are right. But supposing that they are right, what 
follows from the fact that ‘‘This is good’’ is not reducible to, say, 
‘This is desirable’? The latter is an indicative, descriptive, 
psychological statement about tendencies or attitudes or both and 
is true or false. The former cannot be analyzed in this way, for 
what property of objects does the predicate, ‘‘good,’’ describe? 
If one is committed in advance for one reason or another (e.g., 
that ‘‘I (Jones) like this’’ and ‘‘I (Smith) don’t like this’’ is not 
a contradiction, hence not objective, therefore not descriptive of 
a property of objects whereas ‘‘This is good’’ and ‘‘This is not 
good’’ is a contradiction, hence objective, hence descriptive of a 
property of objects) to the view that all indicatives, all statements, 
must be descriptive, then he will ‘‘discover’’ a property (even if 
it is such a queer thing as a non-natural property) to be the ob- 
jective correlate of the irreducible ethical predicate, ‘‘good.’’® 
He will invent such a property in just the same way and for as 
much reason as Chisholm has in designating psychical phenomena 
to be the objective correlate of irreducible intentional statements. 
But these objective correlates mark problems and do not consti- 
tute solutions. Solutions become possible when it is recognized 


3 See 8. E. Toulmin, Reasons in Ethics, Ch. 2. 
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that not all indicative sentences are used to make descriptions, 
One might say with J. O. Urmson‘ that value predicates such as 
‘‘go0d’’ or ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘bad’’ or ‘‘worse’’ are used to grade and 
mot to describe the qualities of things. This analysis does not 
deny the fact of irreducibility, nor does it take that fact (as emo- 
tive theories have done) to prove that factual statements are ir- 
relevant to the determination of what ethical predicates apply in 
a particular case. The ethical statement is irreducible to its fac. 
tual evidence—the Ir is irreducible to the r,,r,...1rn statements. 
Furthermore r,...r, do not entail Jr but in addition other pro- 
visos expressed in irreducible statements of standards for grading 
are necessary. These standards in turn can be justified by an 
appeal to psychological evidence concerning needs, satisfactions, 
etc., without its being necessary to admit that they are translatable 
into, or are of a logically homogeneous type with, the propositions 
constituting their justification or evidence.’ In short, one can 
explain the fact of irreducibility without inventing objective cor- 
relates of one kind or another. 

B. A second example of Chisholm’s pattern of argument ap- 
pears in a very different content—in physics. Pierre Duhem 
pointed out some time ago that a law of physics cannot be refuted 
simply by showing that an experimentally tested consequence of 
the law is false, because in stating the results of the experiment 
many other laws are involved and if these are questioned the ex- 


periment is not conclusive. As Duhem puts it, ‘‘La contradiction — 


expérimentale n’a pas, comme la réduction 4 l’absurde employée 
par les géométres, le pouvoir de transformer une hypothése phy- 
sique en une vérité incontestable; pour le lui conférer, il faudrait 
énumérer complétement les diverses hypothéses auxquelles un 
groupe déterminé de phénoménes peut donner lieu.’’* In gen- 
eral, a set of observation statements 0,...0n does not establish 
or refute a law unless a set of other laws or law-like statements 
L,, L,...In are admitted. In other words, ‘‘Z and not o0’’ is not 
a contradiction even though o is an experimentally testable propo- 
sition derived from Z. The contrast that Duhem indicates be- 
tween this situation and that in geometry means that the connec- 
tion between law and observation statements is a lot looser than 
that which the rules of the familiar logic describe as holding be- 
tween propositions and their derived consequences. ‘‘Derived”’ 


4See J. O. Urmson, ‘‘On Grading,’’ Mind, Vol. LIX (1950), pp. 145-169. 

5 See S. Hampshire, ‘‘ Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,’’ Mind, Vol. LVIII 
(October, 1949), pp. 466-482. 

6 P, Duhem, La Théorie Physique, 2° 6d. (1914), pp. 288-289; cf. esp. Ch. 
VI, Part II, for many interesting examples proving this ‘point. 
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here does not mean ‘‘entailed’’ and for this reason the translation 
of laws without remainder into observation statements is impos- 
sible. Translation is only possible in a logically homogeneous do- 
main such as pure geometry.’ Translation requires equivalence 
or mutual entailment but if there is no entailment there is, a 
fortiori, no mutual entailment. 

But if physical laws are not abbreviated transcripts of obser- 
vations of the behavior of objects under conditions which can only 
be specified by assuming further laws, what are they?® Any 
view which refuses to recognize that language involved in descrip- 
tions may have other functions than that of describing will im- 
mediately produce hidden structures as the subject-matter of the 
irreducible statements. But the well-known answer to the above 
question is that physical laws are rules of inference—specifically 
rules for the transformation of numbers related in no very simple 
way to those expressing the measurable properties of the behavior 
of physical objects. That is, they are rules of calculation, and to 
calculate is not to describe, although it may be involved in de- 
scriptions. 


Now I am not saying that intentional statements are physical 
laws or rules of calculation or value judgments, but I am suggest- 
ing that the direction in which our analogies lead us is to attempt 
to determine the jobs which intentional statements perform before 
using the irreducibility of intentional statements as proof that 
more is being described by them than behavior. I am suggesting 
that irreducibility is a linguistic symptom of the heterogeneous 
functions being performed by the classes of statements concerned. 
The job that remains for the philosopher interested in the irre- 
ducibility of intentional words is not the creation of entities but 
the analysis of the uses of intentional words. If we turn, then, 
to the words Chisholm classifies as intentional we find that they 
perform a variety of logically distinct functions that make it ex- 


7See F. Waismann’s ‘‘Verifiability,’’ reprinted in A. Flew’s collection 
of essays Logic and Language (First Series). Waismann has a general dis- 
cussion of the looseness of connection between various levels of language, 
this looseness of connection being part of the linguistic phenomenon he calls 
‘‘open-texture.?? 

8 N. R. Campbell makes a related point in Ch. II of Physics, the Elements. 
He shows that in order to use certain terms, such as ‘‘force’?’ or ‘‘extension,’’ 
which ordinarily appear in laws to describe a particular experimental situa- 
tion, it is necessary to presuppose, as giving the meaning of those terms, 
other laws. Isn’t this exactly analogous to what Chisholm calls the difficulty 
of ‘‘specifying the occasions’? upon which certain psychological phenomena 
such as interpreting signs can be said to have occurred? 
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tremely misleading to classify them together under this one 
heading. 

The following words which seem to be identified by Chisholm 
as intentional terms are not intentional: ‘‘to understand,’’ ‘‘to 
perceive or see,’’ ‘‘to recognize,’’ ‘‘to believe.’’ 

I would certainly agree that one can look for one’s aunt with- 
out finding her, and that therefore ‘‘looks for’’ is intentional, 
But can one see, recognize, or find one’s aunt without having seen, 
recognized, or found her? It would certainly seem so, if these are 
intentional terms. But to say ‘‘I found my aunt at the station’ 
certainly entails for any use of ‘‘found’’ with which I am familiar 
that ‘‘my aunt was at the station.’’ Some sceptical philosophers 
may argue that no one can ever be sure that he has seen, recog- 
nized, or found his aunt or anything else. But this is first of all 
a different question; it is the question of when I can make these 
claims (i.e., what is sufficient evidence for making them). It is 
not the question of what is entailed by them when they can legiti- 
mately or illegitimately be made. And secondly, the sceptical 
argument assumes that if I do find an object it is not an inexistent 
one. Even if I find only sense-data of my aunt, but no aunt, the 
sense-data must exist if they have been found or recognized or 
perceived. 

But to perceive an object is, of course, not the same thing as to 
be visually stimulated by it; for one may be visually stimulated 
by an object and not perceive it. Therefore, even if ‘‘to perceive”’ 
is not an intentional term, it is, like intentional terms, not reducible 
to the stimulus-response vocabulary. Also, mistakes in recogniz- 
ing, seeing, finding, etc., do appear to be intentional in the sense 
that the object which one fails to find may or may not exist; and 
so ‘‘to fail to find’’ is classified together with ‘‘looks for’’ as an 
intentional term. But these similarities are misleading. 

‘‘Looks for’’ describes a process, but ‘‘to find’’ and ‘‘to fail 
to find’’ are neither of them descriptive of processes. As Professor 
Ryle points out, searching can be rapid or careful, but finding 
and failing to find cannot be rapid or careful.® ‘‘Seeing’’ and 
‘‘finding’’ are not descriptions of processes but indicate the suc- 
cessful completions of processes. To report a success, e.g., winning 
a race, is not to report the occurrence of another event over and 
above crossing the finish line first, and is therefore not to report 
an intentional event. But crossing the finish line first is not the 
same thing as winning, unless there was a race. Therefore the 
report of the win is not reducible to the report of the crossing. 


Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind; cf. especially pp. 149-153. 
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When one says ‘‘I found it’’ or ‘‘I saw it’’ he is neither introspec- 
tively reporting on his sensations nor describing his overt behavior, 
put making a claim of a certain kind, and to make a claim is not 
to describe. 

One can fail or succeed in finding, seeing, winning, understand- 
ing, interpreting, in a sense in which one cannot fail or succeed in 
looking or running. It is possible to misunderstand or misinter- 
pret or lose, but it is not possible to mis-look or mis-run. One can, 
of course, fail to look in the sense of not looking at all, but it is not 
in this sense that one loses the race by not running. 

But if this analysis of these words is correct, then the inten- 
tional term in Chisholm’s crucial example ‘‘Jones understood (in- 
terpreted) the message that his aunt is waiting at the station”’ is 
not an intentional term at all. If ‘‘to understand’’ is not used 
simply to describe a process, then it is not surprising that the 
stimulus-response vocabulary fails to reduce it. But if ‘‘to under- 
stand’’ does not simply describe a process, neither does it describe 
a mental process. This conclusion does not at all deny that con- 
ditions of seeing are processes going on in visual organs, that con- 
ditions of understanding are brain processes, etc. And it may still 
be true that no physiological or behaviorist theories are adequate 
to explain these processes. But even if these theories were ade- 
quate it would still be logically impossible to reduce the under- 
standing and the seeing to their organic conditions. And this 
logical impossibility is not proof of the existence of psychical 
phenomena. 

The foregoing analysis would lead one to classify together terms 
like ‘‘running’’ and ‘‘looking for’’ as descriptive of processes. 
There is some value in doing so, but there are differences. There 
ean be running without any winning or losing, but there cannot 
be seeking without either finding or failing to find. A second 
related difference is that ‘‘running’’ describes a single identifiable 
piece of behavior, but ‘‘looking for’’ does not. An indefinitely 
large number of different acts can be described as seeking. In 
fact there is practically no act or set of acts which could not in 
some context be said to be an instance of searching or seeking. One 
can look for the solution of an equation, for one’s aunt, for the 
Holy Grail, and for salvation. What do all these quests have in 
common? To suppose that this question asks for an identifiable 
set of overt or covert acts (e.g., walking around, peering around) 
leads to the discovery that there are no acts which are necessary 
and sufficient conditions of seeking. And this in turn leads to the 
view that ‘‘seeking’’ describes a constant mental set or attitude 
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which manifests itself in diverse ways. But the question need not 
be understood in that way. What all quests have in common jg 
not a certain set of incidents, but, so to speak, a certain dramatic 
structure or plot.1° The same plot can have totally different inci- 
dents. To describe a set of events as a quest is to ascribe a certain 
structure to the set and not to pick out the hidden, psychical or 
mental element in the set. In describing someone as being on a 
quest one is attributing a kind of structure to the activity which 
makes the dramatic question ‘‘Did he find it or not?’’ appropriate. 
In this sense to describe the dramatic structure or pattern of a 
series of events is, of course, not to explain or predict the outcome 
of the series. The dramatic description is not a law or theory, but 
like laws and theories it is not reducible to the recorded events of 
which it is a pattern. ‘‘Seeking’’ is not reducible to the record of 
acts of walking up and down, peering around, questioning, waiting, 
etc., any more than ‘‘force’’ is reducible to the record of motions 
of bodies—but this does not make the intentional term ‘‘looking 
for’’ or ‘‘seeking’’ a theoretically explanatory term of psychology 


(an intervening variable) as ‘‘force’’ is a theoretically explanatory 
term of physics. 


Il 


Most of what I have said has been concerned with the logic of 


ordinary psychological statements. In conclusion I wish to make 
three remarks about irreducibility in scientific psychological con- 
texts. 

(1) The distinction between the psychical and the physical, 
which was the original point at issue, cannot be made on the basis 
of Chisholm’s criterion. Whether there is any such distinction is 
perhaps contingent upon the answer to the following question: Is 
psychology as a science (with well developed theories) reducible 
to physics? But to this question Chisholm’s criterion provides an 
a priori, negative, but irrelevant answer. His answer is a prior 
because the primitive state of psychological theory makes any an- 
swer highly speculative. When and if the subject advances beyond 
its present state, the issue of the reducibility of its theories to physi- 
cal theories is again a matter which no philosopher can answer 4 
priort. The best that philosophers can do is make the question pre- 
cise and separate it from irrelevant considerations. A slightly 
more precise form of the question, then, is this. Can psychological 
words such as ‘‘stimulus’’ and ‘‘response’’ be defined in terms of 

10 The distinction between ‘‘plot’’ and ‘‘incident’’ was made by Prof. 


Ryle in a slightly different context in ‘‘Thinking and Language,’’ Aristotelian 
Society Proceedings, Supplementary Vol. XXV (1951), p. 75. 
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physical concepts like, e.g., electric charge? And can psychologi- 
eal statements translated by means of these definitions be deduced 
from any physical theories? Nothing that the criterion of inten- 
tionality says provides an answer one way or another to these ques- 
tions. The criterion of intentionality proves that certain descrip- 
tive psychological terms—the intentional ones—are not reducible 
to certain others. But this has nothing to do with the reducibility 
of psychological theories which would presumably employ both 
types of terms. 

(2) The last statement is not quite correct. The development 
of a theory of behavior would necessarily involve the development 
of a non-ordinary (i.e., technical) vocabulary suited to the formu- 
lation of laws. Ordinary non-technical language is not suited to 
this task mainly because its words are, not exactly vague, but highly 
dependent on context. A law is a statement of the uniform asso- 
ciation of properties of behavior. The words for these properties 
would have to have precision in generalizations. Ordinary descrip- 
tive words have precision only in particular immediate contexts, for 
the familiar reason that the purpose of ordinary language is not 
the theoretical one of relating descriptions in some logically definite 
scheme, but usually a more immediate practical, contextually lim- 
ited one. The term ‘‘looks for’’ is perfectly clear for ordinary 
purposes. We can understand perfectly well what is meant by 
‘Galahad sought the Holy Grail,’’ ‘‘The student sought the solu- 
tion of the equation,’’ ‘‘ Jones sought his aunt.’’ But how exactly 
even to express definite hypotheses about the relation of seeking to 
other properties of behavior, say, anxiety, is doubtful. One can 
in ordinary language say, ‘‘He looked for it because he was anx- 
ious,’’ and also say of another person or of the same one in a dif- 
ferent context, ‘‘He didn’t look for it because he was anxious.’’ 

(3) Hofstadter’s suggestion that the development of an ade- 
quate psychological theory or explanation of human behavior which 
is not reducible to physical theory would settle the issue of psycho- 
physical dualism (ie., prove the existence of mental substance) 
seems to me mistaken. On this point I share Ryle’s nominalism. 
The point of theorizing is to enable us to predict, explain, and 
modify observable actions and reactions of individual things and 
not to describe hidden structures or entities. Ryle assimilated 
hypotheticals to theoretically explanatory statements and Hof- 
stadter seems to agree with this identification. Hofstadter, how- 
ever, imagines that Ryle’s distinction between hypothetical and 
categorical statements is a distinction between factual and non- 
factual statements. But the word ‘‘fact’’ is ambiguous. Ryle, or, 
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at any rate, I in agreeing with him, would not want to deny that 
hypotheticals can be true or false, that we can collect experimental 
evidence for them and that locutions of the kind ‘‘It is a fact 
that if such and such, then so and so’’ are intelligible and com- 
mon. What hypotheticals do not do is describe. There is a dif- 
ference between the words ‘‘fact’’ or ‘‘factual’’ and ‘‘descrip. 
tion.’’ One can talk about the fact that 2 + 2 = 4 but no one can 
talk about the fact 2+ 2=4 describes. Any statement that can 
be said to be true can be said to state a fact, but not all true state- 
ments are true descriptions. Now there are some statements, nota- 
bly those in highly developed sciences, in which the hypothetical 
and descriptive elements are inextricably bound together, but it 
doesn’t seem to me that this affects the distinction. Hofstadter is 
a victim of the ubiquitous descriptive fallacy that I have tried to 
exhibit in my examples of irreducibility and in my analyses of 
intentional terms. Both the nominalists, who wish to reduce all 
statements to a limited set of descriptive ones of one kind or an- 
other, and those philosophers with more generous ontologies, who 
allow all sorts of irreducibilities but assimilate them as descriptions 
of hidden entities of one kind or another, are victims of this fallacy 
which depends essentially on not recognizing the great variety that 
exists in the uses of words. 


Puiu NocHuin 
Vassak COLLEGE 
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The Theology of Paul Tillich. Edited by Charles W. Kegley & 
Robert W. Bretall. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1952. xiv, 370 pp. (The Library of Living Theology. Vol- 
ume I.) $5.50. 


The present collection of fourteen essays, containing an auto- 
biographical sketch and reply to criticisms, is the first volume in 
a projected series which hopes to do for contemporary theology 
what has already been done for contemporary philosophy. It is 
fitting that this first volume is devoted to the theology of Paul 
Tillich in view of the impressive work which he has produced, 
and the influence which his thought is exerting on the cur- 
rent intellectual scene. The book, like Tillich’s thought, is a 
double-barreled affair containing contributions on the philosoph- 
ical aspect of his thought as well as on doctrines of his theology. 
Thus there is good reason for considering, in a journal primarily 
philosophical, the system of a man whose main drift is ultimately 
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towards theology. Moreover, several contributors (pp. 161, 198) 
are definite in their high estimate of Tillich’s philosophical work, 
and it is imperative that this side of his thought be given the at- 
tention it deserves. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to deal at length with all of 
the essays and I shall confine discussion to certain points in the 
following essays in which philosophical considerations are upper- 
most: ‘‘Paul Tillich and Our Secular Culture,’’ by T. M. Greene; 
“The Method and Structure of Tillich’s Theology,’’ by G. F. 
Thomas; ‘‘The Ontology of Paul Tillich,’’ by J. H. Randall, Jr.; 
‘“Nillich’s Doctrine of God,’’ by Charles Hartshorne; and ‘‘Bib- 
lical Thought and Ontological Speculation in Tillich’s Theology,’’ 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Other essays by David Roberts and Dorothy 
Emmet are also of philosophical importance but they can only be 
mentioned here. 

At the outset it must be said that the task of understanding 
Tillich has always been hampered by something which this volume, 
except in a few places, does nothing to correct, namely the lack 
of a thorough understanding of Schelling’s thought and the ‘‘meta- 
physical empiricism’’ which looms so large in Tillich’s background. 
Many contributors are content to refer to Tillich’s ‘‘idealism”’ 
(meaning, I suspect, Kant and Hegel) without indicating that 
they have any clear understanding of the peculiar character of 
his Schellingian type of Existenzphilosophie. This is a matter of 
considerable importance in regard to several of the questions 
raised about Tillich’s method of correlation. Before this whole 
approach is intelligible it is necessary to know the orientation and 
content of the ‘‘philosophy’’ with which Tillich hopes to correlate 
his ‘‘theology.’’ While it is not true that all the problems posed 
by various contributors could be dealt with in this way, there is 
no doubt that some misunderstanding could be avoided. It is, 
as a matter of urgent fact, as little possible to understand Au- 
gustine without Plato, or Aquinas without Aristotle as it is to 
grasp Tillich’s thought without Schelling, and this, it can be ad- 
mitted, remains true despite the differences between Tillich’s cor- 
relation of philosophy and theology, and the use of philosophy 
in Augustine or Aquinas. Except for some references to Schelling 
in J. L. Adams’ essay, ‘‘Tillich’s Interpretation of History,’’ and 
in Randall’s essay, little is done to deal with the problem just 
mentioned. Fortunately Randall’s essay, though it is more con- 
cerned with Tillich’s later philosophy, does exhibit the historical 
setting of his thought, and this is invaluable. 

Greene’s well written and informative essay places Tillich’s 
thought in relation to modern culture for the purpose of bringing 
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its ‘‘dialectical’’ or ‘‘apologetic’’ character into the foreground. 
He calls attention to the way Tillich relates his ‘‘Protestant prin. 
ciple’’ not only to our contemporary situation at large, but also 
to Christianity and the Churches. Greene seeks to show that 
Tillich’s constructive thought ‘‘is, in intention and achievement, 
conservative of the best in our Hebraic-Christian, Graeco-Roman, 
democratic-scientific tradition’? (p. 52). In a remarkably short 
space, he gives an account of Tillich’s historical understanding 
and explanation of fundamental human perplexities, and distills 
from his many writings the basis of what Tillich calls the ‘‘dialec. 
tic’’ between religion and culture. At this point Greene’s analy. 
sis would have been better if he had made explicit use of Tillich’s 
oft-repeated formula ‘‘Culture is the form of religion, and religion 
is the soul of culture.’’ All of Tillich’s views on the relation of 
faith to historical existence can and must be understood as the 
development of that thesis. It is of the utmost importance to the 
entire discussion that Tillich’s ‘‘openness to secular insights,’’ in 
Greene’s phrase, be understood as following consistently from his 
formulation of the Protestant principle. According to this there 
can be no ultimate division between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘supernat- 
ural,’’ and thus it is that Tillich never falls into the position where 
lip service is paid to natural knowledge as ‘‘natural’’ while at the 
same time such knowledge is carefully prevented from having any 
essential bearing on so-called supernatural truths. 

‘‘The Method and Structure of Tillich’s Theology,’’ contributed 
by George F. Thomas, states very clearly some of the problems 
which arise in connection with Tillich’s philosophical approach 
to theology. The most significant point raised concerns Tillich’s 
‘‘method of correlation’’ (pp. 102 ff.), in accordance with which 
the ‘‘answers’’ of theology are to be understood as answers to cer- 
tain problems and questions raised and faced by a previously 
formulated philosophy. Thomas argues that whereas Tillich takes 
his questions to be the questions of philosophy as such, they are 
actually posed only by and for the philosopher who already makes 
his analysis from a Christian standpoint. Thus Thomas is clain- 
ing that, for example, when Tillich finds reason in existence com- 
ing up against the dilemma of autonomy and heteronomy—a di- 
lemma from which it cannot extricate itselfi—he must admit that 
it is only from a previously attained Christian standpoint that 
such a philosophical analysis can be defended. This would mean, 
of course, that for a theologian there can be no correlation with 
philosophy, but only with Christian philosophy (whatever that is). 

Tillich does not reply directly to the problem posed, but some 
points should be made clear. Tillich always wants philosophy to 
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be critical and detached and to be free of subjection to theology 
in the first instance at least. On this account he would regard 
his own philosophical analysis as detached and independent of his 
theology. Thomas is correct in pointing to the specific philosoph- 
ical view which Tillich holds and from which he formulates the 
problems to be resolved in his theological system. However, it is 
one thing to call attention to this fact and another to hold that it 
is only in correlation with a supposed Christian philosophy (dis- 
tinct from theology), which is constructed by one ‘‘who tries to 
look at the structure of being from the perspective of the Christian 
faith’? (p. 103), that Tillich’s enterprise can be carried out. 
Thomas would destroy the essentially philosophical character of 
Tillich’s thought by denying him any but ‘‘Christian’’ questions 
for his answers (cf. p. 103, ‘‘the ‘final revelation’ in Christ not 
only provides us with the ‘answers’ but also makes us aware of 
our real situation and of the ‘questions’ we ought to ask’’). But 
surely this is to resolve an essentially dialectical situation in too 
simple a fashion. Apart from the actual fact that there is sig- 
nificant philosophy independent of Christian affirmations, it is 
true that Christian faith must be related to the world in which 
it actually finds itself and not simply to a world of its own making 
or choosing. A large part of the value of Tillich’s enterprise is 
his heroic attempt to relate theology to a philosophical analysis of 
a common world which might be entertained and understood by 
those who do not share Christian convictions. There is, frankly, 
little philosophic value in relating Christian answers to ‘‘merely 
Christian’’ questions, especially if one has already to share Chris- 
tian faith in order to formulate and face these questions. The dia- 
lectic of Christian question and Christian answer is kerygmatic 
theology ; philosophical theology requires something else and it is 
precisely this more difficult venture which Tillich is making. He 
hopes to defend the philosophical part of his analysis as philosoph- 
ical and not as one acceptable only to those who already believe 
the Christian answers. Mr. Thomas cannot allow this possibility 
because he does not believe in independent philosophy but only in 
Christian philosophy which, whatever it turns out to be, is neither 
philosophy nor theology, whereas Tillich’s thought embraces both. 

At this point there is something to be gained from a reference 
to Roberts’ essay, ‘‘Tillich’s Doctrine of Man.’’ Although it is 
not his main topic, Roberts provides the best introduction in the 
volume (pp. 108 ff.) to Tillich’s actual procedure. He clearly and 
correctly states the way in which Tillich combines ‘‘neutral’’ and 
‘existential’? elements in the philosophical part of his analysis 
and shows that his position is thus exposed to a two-sided attack; 
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on the one hand from those who believe that a wholly ‘‘ objective” 
analysis can be achieved, and, on the other, from those for whom 
no valid interpretation of man can be given apart from revelation, 
Roberts is quite clear, however, in his insistence that for Tillich 
it is ‘‘man qua human being’’ (p. 110) who asks the questions and 
faces the dilemmas which it is the aim of faith to resolve. It is 
not, as Thomas would have it, only the Christian who asks the 
questions. To be sure, Roberts is aware (and it would help if 
Tillich were more cognizant of the problem) that there can be 
legitimate dispute over the precise formulation and meaning of 
the philosophical questions (disputes to which Christian belief 
will not be irrelevant), but he does not take this to mean that 
Christian faith is to be correlated only with a Christian analysis 
of the human situation. Philosophical theology is not reducible 
to a dialogue between two believers. 

Randall’s essay, ‘‘The Ontology of Paul Tillich,’’ is the most 
learned and entertaining paper in the lot. In his inimitable ironic 
and hyperbolic way, Randall sets about placing Tillich in historical 
perspective, ranging all the way from his theory of being and view 
of knowledge, to his relation to Augustine, Kant, Peirce, and 
Dewey. No other contributor notices an absolutely fundamental 
point to which Randall calls attention, namely, the ‘‘understand- 
ing’’ type of approach implicit in Tillich’s Augustinianism (see 
p. 136; cf. pp. 140-141). Randall rightly sees that for Tillich 
‘‘philosophy is faith seeking understanding’’; philosophy is the 
dialogue of the soul impelled by love for its ultimate object. ‘‘For 
all true Augustinians,’’ Randall says, ‘‘God neither needs nor can 
receive ‘proof’’’ (p. 136) just because God is the point from 
which all thinking sets out. It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the point because Tillich’s theological opponents in- 
variably charge him with going too far in the direction of rational- 
izing or conceptualizing faith. The fact is that the Augustinian 
tradition makes more modest claims in this direction than either 
Thomism or Protestant Orthodoxy. Both of the latter make con- 
siderable claims to ‘‘know’’ a great deal about the divine mystery; 
Tillich, as Randall well shows, claims only to ‘‘understand.”’ 

In his ontology, Tillich is engaged, according to Randall (p. 
139) in moving too easily from ‘‘being as such’’ to ‘‘reality as a 
whole’’ as if these two expressions were identical in meaning. 
Randall would interpret the former as an Aristotelian formula 
having to do with the generic traits of existence, whereas he re- 
gards the latter as the ‘‘goal of Platonic and Neo-Platonic aspira- 
tion’’ (pp. 139-140). It is the latter only which can be identified 
with God and, on Randall’s view, it should be placed under the 
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category of ‘‘myth’’ rather than that of descriptive hypothesis 
(ef. pp. 160-161). The main point at issue would seem to be 
whether ‘‘being itself’’ is symbolic or mythical as Randall wants, 
or whether Tillich is correct in holding to the non-symbolie and 
philosophical character of ‘‘being itself.’’ Randall clearly cannot 
allow this concept as a legitimate part of ontology, because of his 
Aristotelian interpretation which equates Being with the ‘‘generic 
traits’? common to determinate beings. Tillich, by contrast, goes 
further and holds (see p. 335) that no genuine philosophy escapes 
some decision as to the meaning of ‘‘is.’’ This is true even of a 
pluralism which implies (if it does not assert) that the nature of 
the real is such and such, i.e., that it is plural and is not single 
(or any other term you please). Randall, on the other hand, is 
correct in calling attention to Tillich’s tendency to loose and con- 
fusing usage of terminology as when, for example, he uses ‘‘being 
itself,’’ ‘‘ground of being,’’ and ‘‘power of being’’ as if they were 
identical in meaning. Tillich accepts these criticisms (p. 335), 
but holds out for ‘‘being itself’’ as non-symbolic. 

Randall, in addition to extended discussion of Tillich’s dis- 
tinction between uniting knowledge and controlling knowledge, 
gives an excellent analysis of Tillich’s categories (pp. 151 ff.) 
which raises at least two important questions. First, he is critical 
and uncertain about Tillich’s Kantianism and the extent to which 
it is compatible with his structural realism; and secondly, he 
points out (p. 157) some ambiguities in terms like ‘‘essence’’ and 
‘existence’? and shows how misunderstandings arise as a result 
of these ‘‘double-barreled’’ words. Tillich, unfortunately, does 
not reply directly to these criticisms. 

Hartshorne’s important paper, ‘‘Tillich’s Doctrine of God,’’ 
is a discussion of the most intricate sort, and one which is inti- 
mately related to his own view of God and process. He raises 
many questions, but two of them may be singled out for considera- 
tion. The first concerns Hartshorne’s chief difficulty (pp. 169 ff.; 
ef. p. 195 esp.) over Tillich’s correlation of Being and God, and 


1It is noteworthy that whereas epistemology has always been regarded 
by pragmatists as something of a mistake, a considerable portion of Randall’s 
paper is given over to Tillich’s account of knowledge. On p. 133 he finds 
that the ‘‘least adequate part’? of Tillich’s thought is his ‘‘epistemology,’’ 
and on p. 153 he interprets, without previous discussion, Tillich’s thoroughly 
ontological self-world correlation as ‘‘the epistemological ‘subject-object dis- 
tinction.’ ’? I do not see the justification for such an interpretation; there 
is nothing essentially epistemological about Tillich’s distinction, and this 
should be clear to Randall in view of the fact that on p. 137 he interprets 
Tillich as meaning that ‘‘the Kantians are wrong in making epistemology 
the true first philosophy.’? 
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the second has to do with Tillich’s insistence on the symbolic na- 
ture of all theological statements (except, of course, the initial 
statement that God is Being-itself). 

Hartshorne believes that Tillich fails to take process and rela- 
tivity seriously and proposes the following neat dilemma which, 
I suspect, he believes settles the question in favor of his own view: 


‘what becomes and what does not become,’ the referent of this entire phrase, 
does it become—or not? This at least is clear: merely to say that something 
becomes and something does not . . . leaves it open what status is to be as- 
signed to the togetherness of the two. [P. 169.] 


The answer to the question is, presumably, that the referent of 
the phrase in question becomes, with the result that process is in- 
clusive of being and the converse does not hold. But surely Harts- 
horne’s device is too simple. What reason could be given for 
not raising another question about the referent of the conjunctive 
phrase, the question, namely, ‘‘is it or is it not?’’ I can see no 
more difficulty in the way of a view which finds the togetherness 
in being rather than in process. Hartshorne starts where many 
contemporary thinkers start, mistakenly I believe, with the as- 
sumption that ‘‘being’’ must be a synonym for ‘‘rest,’’ ‘‘the 
static,’’ or ‘‘the immutable’’ (see pp. 168, 169, 173, 194). Thus 
in one place (p. 168), he contrasts ‘‘process’’ with ‘‘fixed being’’ 
in such a way as to call forth the question: is the expression ‘‘fixed 
being’’ redundant or not? If Hartshorne is to continue his antith- 
esis between being and becoming he ought to say yes to this 
question, but if so what is the warrant for such an answer? Static 
being is only one way of being; the static is not being itself. Is 
it not rather the case that Hartshorne has inverted the relations 
here by overlooking the fact that whereas it is intelligible to speak 
of being without becoming,” it is not intelligible to speak of be- 
coming without being. Hartshorne wants to make process over 
into reality (cf. ‘‘Process is . . . that from which everything is 
abstracted,’’ ‘‘ ‘Process’ is no finite segment of anything,’’ p. 170) 
and to include within process, being in the sense of the static and 
the fixed. In his final criticism of Tillich on this head, Hartshorne 
says, ‘‘Becoming is never given as in anything, unless another 
becoming !’’ (p. 195). Does he mean to say that no one actually 
experiences becoming ‘‘in himself’’ but only in another becoming?! 
What, then, would make becoming my becoming? I believe most 
of us experience becoming in determinate fashion as this thing 
changing, or that person developing, and thus as localized or re- 


2 Neither natural numbers, nor Euclidean triangles become, but they 
clearly have a logical way or mode of being. 
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ferred to an enduring individual. I very much doubt that we 
first have some wholesale experience of becoming out of which we 
then construct the static. Hartshorne has been corrupted at just 
the same point as Whitehead—too much Bergson! 

Hartshorne is correct in some of his critical questions about 
Tillich’s view of the symbolic in theology; Tillich should develop 
at greater length and with more care the position which he adopts 
in his reply (p. 335) that the via symbolica is the unity of the 
via negativa and the via eminentiae in theology. Hartshorne, on 
the other hand, should say exactly what the ‘‘literal’’ meaning 
of an ‘‘eminent’’ person or an ‘‘eminent’’ time is, or perhaps he 

would resort to ‘‘analogy’’ here. In that case the question would 
~ be: How does analogy fail to be symbolic in Tillich’s sense? 

Space unfortunately permits only the briefest mention of 
Niebuhr’s paper, ‘‘Biblical Thought and Ontological Speculation 
in Tillich’s Theology.’’ Its central point is the charge that Til- 
lich’s ‘‘ontological’’ approach fails to do justice to the ‘‘historical’’ 
character of ‘‘Biblical thought’’—particularly as regards the re- 
lation between the doctrine of the creation and the fall. The 
theological discussion is beyond our scope here, but it should be 
noticed that Niebuhr’s complaint concerns not simply a particular 
conclusion in Tillich’s thought (although it concerns that too), 
but it maintains that somehow Tillich’s errors or divergences from 
Biblical thought are essentially related to, or are deducible from, 
the very nature of his ontological or speculative method. Any 
attempt to deal with their differences as if they represented merely 
different conclusions arrived at from a common set of assumptions 
will fail, because between the two there exists a more basic differ- 
ence in approach which cannot be ignored.* Niebuhr’s paper is 
too short to deal satisfactorily with this crucial issue. We are 
not told, for example, what ‘‘Biblical thought’’ is and whether 
we have access to some body of consistent doctrine called by that 
name quite apart from the adoption of any ‘‘ontological’’ stand- 
point of our own. An uncritical reliance on ‘‘Biblical thought’’ 
as though this were a clear and unambiguous position from which 
to criticize ‘‘speculation’’ fails to notice the number of different 
views which have claimed that they represent ‘‘Biblical thought.’’ 
Unfortunately these logical considerations are not touched upon. 

The essays in this volume are well designed to perform their 
intended function of clarifying and interpreting Tillich’s thought 
for the current situation. Had they been more critical they would 


3 See p. 334, where Tillich’s reply calls attention to essentially the same 
point. 
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have been less instructive; but as it is they will go a long way 
towards providing that basis in understanding without which all 
critical discussion is fruitless. Tillich emerges as a thinker of 
the first importance, particularly in his attempt to put Protestant 
thought in touch with culture and with philosophical inquiry, 
Randall is right when he says that Tillich’s philosophical realism 
‘would have delighted St. Anselm.’’ It is not too much to say 
that whatever attacks Tillich may face from within the theological 
circle will probably come from those who no longer find delight 
in Anselm or indeed in any philosophical theology. There can, 
however, be no doubt that Tillich’s influence on theology will be 
lasting. 


JOHN E. Smita 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Structure of Society. Marion J. Levy, Jr. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. xvii, 584 pp. $5.00. 


Marion J. Levy, Jr., undertakes an impressive, though avowedly 
provisional task in an endeavor to construct a ‘‘conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system for beginning the comparative analysis of 
societies.’’ The substantive concepts and methodological appa- 
ratus of ‘‘structural-functional analysis’’ are his tools. The most 
lucid published codification of this mode of investigation known to 
this reviewer can be found in the form of a paradigm in a recent 
work of Robert K. Merton.t Here also may be found a tentative 
enumeration of the kinds of phenomena clarified by use of the prin- 
ciples elaborated in that paradigm. Mr. Levy proposes, in effect, 
to systematize Professor Merton’s work and to bring the kinds of 
sociological formulation treated by him as well as by other sociolo- 
gists of this school, such as Talcott Parsons, under jurisdiction of 
that systematization. Though his goal is far from modest, Mr. 
Levy embarks upon his enterprise in full awareness of the subtleties 
and complexities of his subject matter and the necessity for exer- 
cise of extreme caution in suggesting tentative formulations. 

The work falls, roughly, into two unequal divisions. First, the 
methodological apparatus is presented and the conceptual frame- 
work within which Mr. Levy will conduct his analysis is elaborated. 
Such general topics as the use of mathematical analysis in socio- 
logical inquiry, the nature and importance of definition, and the 
procedures for sound theory construction are treated with varying 
degrees of thoroughness. In addition, the specific tools of struc 


1 Social Theory and Social Structure, by Robert K. Merton (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1949), especially pp. 50-54. 
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tural-functional analysis are discussed and classified, with the in- 
troduction of certain refinements into the principles enumerated 
by Professor Merton in his paradigm. Second, this apparatus is 
applied to the articulation of concrete social structures and func- 
tions, e.g., role differentiation, political and economic allocation, 
etc. Mr. Levy’s paramount interest appears to lie in the achieve- 
ment of a minimum of vagueness of formulation and ambiguity of 
reference. Since I am not competent to pass judgment upon the 
sociological import of Mr. Levy’s work, remarks will, for the most 
part, be confined to a brief evaluation of the extent to which 
methodological sophistication is realized and an estimation of the 
theoretical acumen displayed. 

Despite the bulk of the volume, the apparent interest of the 
author in methodological practices of the natural sciences, and 
his sincere and unremitting proselytizing in favor of methodologi- 
eal acuity among social scientists, it is my belief that this work 
does not constitute a significant contribution to the literature in 
the methodology of the social sciences, however important a con- 
tribution it may be from the substantive standpoint. For neither 
does Mr. Levy succeed in clarifying the basic tools which, he af- 
firms, belong uniquely to social science procedure and which he 
employs in order to construct a systematic theory of the structure 
of society, nor does he exhibit a set of theoretical beliefs or postu- 
lates in terms of which observed uniformities of social phenomena 
ean be accounted for, at least in any of the meanings of ‘‘accounted 
for’’ currently accepted by philosophers of science. 

If it be claimed that these deficiencies arise merely from the 
present primitive state of the social sciences and the consequent 
difficulty of adducing an adequate set of theoretical explanatory 
categories, then I believe that at least two conditions ought to be 
satisfied by a work of this kind. First, there ought to be a clear 
statement of the procedural commitments of the author, i.e., the 
assumptions of structural-functional analysis ought to be stated as 
explicitly as possible and in ‘‘operational’’ terms (i.e., in terms 
which permit of the application of these assumptions either to the 
design of experiments in sociology or to the construction of a mean- 
ingful theory of sociology). Second, there ought to be some vivid 
prescriptions to other students in the field as to how what is pro- 
visionally offered by the author in this respect may serve as the 
basis for further research, i.e., the assumptions of structural-func- 
tional analysis ought to be justified by showing the connections 
between concepts embodied in these assumptions and the kinds of 
materials that have already been made explicit as underlying the 
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methods of inquiry into physical and biological phenomena. It is 
my conviction that neither of these requisites for an heuristic work 
in a primitive science is fulfilled. Consequently, the work, rather 
than simply ambitious, is, in a measure, pretentious. It is far from 
containing precise and useful explications of what it takes to be 
the significant categories of sociology, whether procedural or sub- 
stantive. It tends either towards sociological truisms—without 
sufficient methodological acuity to convert these truisms into more 
than common-sense formulations of sociological ideas, clothed in 
an elaborate and frequently obtuse phraseology—or towards highly 
obseure statements on what might (or might not) turn out later 
to be profound sociological discoveries. 

It might be argued that it is not Mr. Levy’s primary intention 
to provide us with illuminating analyses of a procedural kind, but 
rather simply to make use of already widely accepted beliefs in 
this sphere—with a minimum of clarification of the import of these 
beliefs—as instruments functioning in subsequent analyses for mak- 
ing certain tentative distinctions within what he takes to be the 
characteristic subject matter of sociology. But it is surely not the 
ease that the tenets of ‘‘structural-functional analysis’’ are uni- 
versally acknowledged by social scientists as the best or even as 
reasonably adequate tools for social inquiry. Therefore, any work 
which purports to cover pretty nearly the entire range of social 
phenomena with the aid of these tools of inquiry commits itself 
to making as explicit as possible the meanings of the key concepts 
involved. Mr. Levy devotes many pages of his book to an analysis 
of such terms as ‘‘structural requisite,’’ ‘‘functional requisite,”’ 
‘‘latent function,’’ ‘‘analytic structure,’’ etc. However, I do not 
believe that his discussion of these notions is notable for its per- 
Spicaciousness, nor is any apparent advance achieved over the ex- 
plications provided by such ‘‘structural-functionalists’’ as Profes- 
sor Merton or Professor Parsons. Moreover, the general tools of 
scientific methodology that are required for intelligible articulation 
of the specific procedural notions of sociology are hardly under- 
stood in terms appropriate for achieving clarity in rendering the 
meanings of these notions. For example, I find that the author’s 
admittedly cursory discussion of mathematical models, and the 
classification of these, is both too primitive to afford a useful means 
of exploring social science concepts and not always in accord with 
recent informed opinion as to the role and structure of such models. 
Also, such pronouncements as ‘‘preference for implicit definitions 
in science generally has all of the difficulties of the ‘ostrich’ pro- 
cedure in any field,’’ by way of summing up the allegedly superior 
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virtues of explicit as against implicit definitions, are hardly illu- 
minating or, indeed, revelatory of clear grasp of the role of defini- 
tion in science. Again, the distinctions the author makes between 
‘yniversal theory,’’ ‘‘existential theory,’’ and ‘‘mixed theory’’ do 
not indicate a sufficiently adequate understanding of the differences 
between theories and laws. Furthermore, his discussion of these 
makes no clear demarcation between ‘‘dispositional concepts,’’ con- 
cepts which have, in a sense, ‘‘direct’’ empirical reference (or op- 
erational import), and what might too loosely be called ‘‘hypo- 
thetical constructs’’ or ‘‘intervening variables,’’ i.e., terms with 
essentially theoretical import. 

Mr. Levy’s book has the unique merit, however, of emphasizing 
the desirability of sustained reflection upon the meanings of con- 
cepts employed by the social scientist and upon the necessity for 
intelligent definition of all terms. Moreover, it provides us with 
one of the few current endeavors to interpret a wide range of social 
materials by a relatively small number of defined and interrelated 
theoretical notions. There are, in consequence of application of 
this tentative theoretical system, frequent perceptive comments and 
stimulating apercus on the substantive level. In the twofold sense 
that the work repeatedly focuses attention upon the need for such 
clarification and systematization in many different contexts of social 
science inquiry and that it clearly respects the kinds of contribu- 
tions which refined methodological inquiry might make to the social 
sciences, the book is something of a landmark. 


LEONARD C. FELDSTEIN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Science and Values; Explorations in Philosophy and the Social 
Sciences. JoHn A. Irvine. Toronto: The Ryerson Press 
[1952]. xi, 148 pp. $8.50. 


This book comes as a welcome contrast in optimism to present- 
day pessimism. Professor Irving believes that we are currently in 
an age of transition. But ‘‘amid philosophical uncertainties of the 
mid-century there is . . . one challenging certainty. The advance 
of psychology and the social sciences has brought humanity to the 
threshold of a New Enlightenment’’ (p. viii). Unfortunately, the 
reader is not always given concrete indications of the promised En- 
lightenment or of ‘‘the revolutionary developments in psychology 
and the social sciences . . . of the mid-twentieth century’’ (p. viii). 
And one gets the impression that Professor Irving is only skimming 
the surface, building on hopeful, but as yet programmatic grounds. 
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Although these essays are exploratory in scope (some of them being 
reprints of previous essays and reviews), Professor Irving has pro. 
vided nonetheless an interesting set of suggestions for considera. 
tion. 

Professor Irving discusses the relation between science and val- 
ues, the nature of moral standards, and the respective roles of 
philosophy and the social sciences upon social action and the edu- 
cational process. He believes that it is time for closer codperation 
between scientists and philosophers with respect to the problem of 
values. Professor Irving criticizes the utilitarian and evolutionary 
moralists. He takes contemporary Existentialism to task, and criti- 
cizes scientists (such as Einstein) and philosophers (such as 
Kallen) for insufficient appreciation of the significance of psy- 
chology and sociology. A manifesto of democracy in which there 
is an analysis of political themes and the ‘‘psychology of world 
tension”’ is especially interesting (Mr. Irving here discusses recent 
work in the social sciences by Karl Pribram and George W. Kisker, 
among others). There is also an instructive summary of philo- 
sophical trends in Canada. 

Mr. Irving advocates the comparative method for social science. 
This method proceeds by ‘‘reconstructing the antecedents of the 
phenomena under investigation and giving their history’’ (p. 84). 
The use of data from various cultures enables us to classify social 
phenomena in terms of a social morphology—but the ultimate ob- 
jective must be explanation. The chief problem of the social sci- 
ences is the interaction of the individual with his social environ- 
ment. And the aim is to discover ‘‘something of the psychological 
processes that are involved when the individual functions in his 
social environment; and . . . something of those aspects of vary- 
ing cultures which exert the dominant influence in the development 
of the individual’’ (p. 96). 

Social scientists insist on describing only what they find; they 
avoid making value judgments. But, says Mr. Irving, ‘‘social facts 
without social valuings are meaningless’’ (p. 10). Such ethical 
neutrality is highly desirable in principle in social science, but 
unless it is supplemented by a theory of values ‘‘it will lead finally 
either to a romantic or dogmatic attitude toward social ends’? (p. 
11). Thus widespread instruction in social ethics (in addition to 
social science) is required, ‘‘if we are to break down those hard 
walls of the self which have imprisoned man within narrow social 
perspectives’ (p. 10). We must have social facts before we can 
formulate value judgments, but we must not stop short of the 
challenge. 
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Mr. Irving believes that there is an important relationship be- 
tween ethics and social philosophy: the central problem becomes 
“what is the ethical criterion of the social order?’’ (p. 14). 
“Mhree questions arise in connection with social institutions: (1) 
What ends do they in fact serve? (2) What ends are they in- 
tended to serve? (3) What ends ought they to serve?’’ (p. 11). 

Professor Irving maintains that the chief problem of value is 
“the function of values in a specific social order’’ (p. 144), and 
not the ‘‘nature’’ of value. But this prescription to investigate 
the function of a thing may entail an assumption concerning its 
‘nature.’? There are excellent reasons for stressing the analysis 
of function. But, one might ask, might it not be unwise to rule 
out @ priori all questions concerning the empirical ‘‘nature’’ of 
value ? 

Professor Irving wishes us to investigate values at all levels of 
social development and to study all those factors which control the 
origin and growth of values in society. Thus ‘‘a philosophy of 
values must include an analysis of value judgments as they exist 
and function within their social contexts’ (p. 144). Mr. Irving 
realizes that such a study cannot be conducted in isolation from 
psychology, history, law, politics, economics, and sociology. He 
believes the philosophy of value will be the ‘‘queen of the social 
sciences.”” While he praises those American value theorists who 
believe that an empirical approach to value is possible, he is none- 
theless critical of them for having ‘‘failed to grasp the significance 
of the social sciences as a whole for a theory of value’’ (p. 148). 

Here Professor Irving seems to have diagnosed correctly one 
of the sources for the current impasse in value theory. When first 
launched, value theory had great things in store for it—but it de- 
veloped almost exclusively into a psychological or biological analysis 


' of the individual valuer. Once the individual was abstracted from 


his social and cultural context, the problem was to reconcile his 
satisfactions with the requirements of the community. But by be- 
ginning with a definition of human nature uncritically based upon 
an early psychology, one usually ends with the individual as the 
last court of appeal. And Mr. Irving seems justified in his view 
that not enough philosophers are acquainted with recent develop- 
ments in the social sciences. Furthermore, there is a prejudice 
(especially on the part of logicians) in favor of physics (and biol- 
ogy) as the ideal of science. But, as Mr. Irving points out, this 
is after all a narrow definition of science. 

This calls for a redefinition of the categories of value theory in 
terms of the social context. But strictly speaking this program is 
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not the same type of inquiry first initiated under the heading 
‘‘value.’’ Consequently, there may be good cause for eliminating 
the term ‘‘value’’ altogether, because of its past connotations 
(individual satisfaction, etc.). 

Even though an institutional and cultural analysis seems to 
be a promising alternative, Mr. Irving perhaps goes overboard in 
enthusiasm. For this does not mean that the problems of analysis 
are overcome. Indeed, problems encountered in a ‘‘psychology 
of value’’ may reappear in another guise in a ‘‘social psychology 
or sociology of value.’’ Nevertheless, if it is true that ethics, value 
theory, and social philosophy only make sense if they are consistent 
with what we know about human nature, then, as Mr. Irving shows, 
what is required is a reformulation of their assumptions, espe- 
cially in the light of recent developments in the social sciences 
where we are witnessing a gradual redefinition of man. 


Pauut W. Kurtz 
TRINITY COLLEGE 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following news from the University of 
Vermont: 


Professor Lewis 8. Feuer has been appointed Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy for the academic year 1953-1954. 

Professor George Dykhuizen is on leave of absence this year to 
serve as Fulbright lecturer at King Fuad I and Ibrahim Universi- 
ties in Cairo and Alexandria, Egypt. 


John Knox Coit has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy. 





The following announcement was received from the Polish 
Embassy in Washington: 

‘‘The Embassy of the Polish People’s Republic has the honor 
to call to your attention the world-wide commemoration in 1953 
of the 410th anniversary of the great Polish astronomer, Nicholas 
Copernicus. Because Poland was then under Nazi occupation, 
it was unable to commemorate the 400th anniversary in 1943. 

‘‘Among the many notable events planned is the publication 
of a new edition in Latin and Polish of ‘De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium libri VI,’ based upon an original manuscript of the 
major work of Copernicus. We should be most happy to provide 
any further information desired.’’ 





